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constantly colour his aesthetic creation, and every great
writer who has been conscious of his activity has either
confessed the fact or gloried in it.

We know that Shakespeare disliked the city mob.
If we care to know why we have only to exercise a little
imagination and picture to ourselves the finest creative
spirit in the world acting in his own plays before a pitful
of uncomprehending, base mechanicals.

Alas, 'tis true, I have gone here and there

And made myself a motley to the view.

Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear.

The man who used that terrible phrase, who 'gored his
own thoughts' to wring shillings from the pockets of the
greasy, grinning crowd in front of him, had no cause
to love them; and Shakespeare did not. He was an
aristocrat, not in the political sense, but as every man
of fine nerves who shrinks from contact with the coarse-
nerved is an aristocrat, as Anton Tchehov was an
aristocrat when he wrote, 'Alas, I shall never be a
Tolstoyan. In women I love beauty above all things,
and in the history of mankind, culture expressed in
carpets, spring carriages, and keenness of wit.5

Shakespeare could not therefore measure Goriolanus
against the democratic idea in which he did not believe;
nor could he pit the patriotic idea against him, for
Coriolanus was immune from a weakness for his country.
It is domestic love that pierces his armour and inflicts
the mortal wound. And perhaps in Shakespeare's mind
the power of that love was manifested less in the speech
of the vehement and eloquent Volumnia than in the
silence of the more delicate woman to whom we have
attempted to restore a few of her precious words.
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